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en. Automatic teniperature 
Sunday gedaan eed control—put the food in and forget it 
_ ut 
fuss or muss with Westinghouse ° 
Up” Toaster, Automatic Sandwich Guill 
and Percolator. 
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Save mother thousands of steps a year 
with this big-capacity Westinghouse 
Refri that on perishable foods . 


gerator 
safe, right in the kitchen. 





LEISURE FOR LIVING 





Tune in “Musical 
ericana,”’ N. B.C. 







The fast, easy way to a 
smoother ironing day—the ~ 
lightweight automatic West- 














until it's done! 





Don’t dread Mondays! Wash- 
ing will almost do itself when 


Washer with Wash Watoh- 





ing Time 










For a penny's worth of 
electricity an hour be 
Westinghouse Motor 


pump water, run the 
cadaions or do any of 
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Singer Electric for speedier sewing. Electric 
motor eliminates treadling . . . electric light saves 
eye strain. It sews backward to fasten seams .. . 
darns stockings . . . does lots of new tricks your 
treadle can’t do! Liberal trade-in allowance on 
your old machine, easy terms. 


Singer Automatic for “‘scorchless”’ ironing: 
Fabric gauge gives proper heat for ironing every 
kind of fabric. Thermostat control cuts down 
electric bills. Patented Singer Cord Control keeps 
cord out of way and off your clothes. 


Floor Vacuum for effortless cleaning. Reliable 
as the Singer sewing machine—with exclusive 
new features to save you work! Ask about special 
combination price on Singer Floor and Hand 
Vacuum set, with accessories. 








a Singer Christmas brings 
a happy New Year! 








Hand Vacuum makes hard jobs easy. Light 
to handle, but with a powerful suction. Has at- 
tachments for cleaning upholstery, waxing floors, 
spraying paint, blowing moth preventives and 
deodorants, a long extension for cleaning high 
moldings and doors. 








TRY BEFORE YOU BUY! 


You can see and try a Singer electric sew- 
ing machine or vacuum in your own 
home! There’s no obligation. Just drop 
a card to the nearest Singer Shop for a 
demonstration, or to the address below. 


*y HCE 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
149 Broadway, New York 
“Over 1500 Singer Shops and Authorized Distributors” 


Copyright '!.S.A. 1987, 1938, 1989, 1940, by The’ Singer Manufacturing 
Company. All rights reserved for all countries. 























Editor’s Chat 


OUTLOOK 


Better for poultry, dairy, pork and vegetable 
growers; not so good for grain, corn and cotton 
farmers. 








War blockades, new producing areas, Brit- 
ain’s justifiable inclination to purchase from 
countries within the Empire, and large world 
surpluses of wheat, cotton and corn make these 
crops a problem. Returns will probably continue 
to be buoyed up by government loans and ad- 
justment payments. Your guess is as good as 
ours as to what will become of this surplus. 
Canada has 680,000,000 bushels of surplus 
wheat. Maybe weavils? 


Producers for local and domestic markets, 
or of products South America can use, have 
a rosier outlook. When people have jobs and 
make money, they buy more. Our defense 
program is suddenly increasing employment. 
Before another crop year three-quarters of 
a million able bodied men will be in training 
for Uncle Sam’s army. More jobs to be filled. 
More jobs, more money, more buying. Grains 
will probably not increase much in price, so 
the feed-egg and feed-milk ratios should be 
favorable to poultrymen and dairymen. Labor 
may not be. 


This we glean from siftings from the Wash- 
ington Outlook Conference. 


What to do about credit and buying we can 
only sit on the fence and surmise with you. 
The Government is in debt “over its ears”’— 
$45,000,000,000 admitted. Each year the old 
National sock has been getting empty long 
before the Christmas presents are all paid 
for and we end up a couple of billion short of 
paying running expenses. Then there’s this 
defense expense. And if we have war—? 
You know what would happen to your credit 
and mine if we were badly in debt and con- 
tinued to spend double our incomes. Well, 
you and I are the government, and the money 
we issue (paper money now) is only as good 
as our collective credit. Some folks expect 
inflation; that is, our money will not be worth 
as much as it is now. Stated otherwise: 
prices will go up. In such an event the per- 
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son who owns land or goods, even though 
not fully paid for, will stand to gain more than 
the fellow with cash in his jeans or in the 
bank. You will have to be the judge whether 
prices will go higher. They are still reason- 
able, and interest rates on money are low. It 
would be ridiculous to go on a “bender” and 
try to spend one’s self rich; but if not too badly 
in debt, and there are sound economic needs 
in the offing in the way of machinery, equip- 
ment and durable supplies, they might be 





AY the light of 


peace and good- 


will continue to shine 
brilliantly and joyous- 


ly from and on us all. 





worth considing before prices get too high 
and labor scarce. With relief and WPA still 
enticing your potential hired help, and with 
army and defense industry taking men, who 
is going to work for you—and for how much? 
Electricity could help with the milking, grind- 
ing, pumping—if hired now and _ properly 
clothed and equipped. 


This is just a “chat”; not an advisory serv- 
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Foc a Fracical Foun 
with a Sentimental Side / 


H=.% a grand Christmas gift for your home—a 
General Electric Refrigerator designed especially 
for farms! Keeps the food you eat fresh and wholesome. 












GET THIS 
COMPLETE 







G-E FARM CATALOG Keeps the cream, butter, eggs and poultry you sell in 
top-price condition. Super Freezer provides fast freezing 
..OUT JANUARY for ice cubes and home-made desserts. 







And think of a G-E Range to cook your Christmas 
dinner. It’s clean, fast and economical, too. Many G-E 
Ranges combine electric cooking with wood or coal 
heating. 

Christmas gifts bought from your G-E dealer give family 
or friends a pleasanter life for years to come. Convenient 
payment plans make G-E Appliances easy to buy and 
present low electric rates make them thrifty to use. 


68 PAGE BOOK Absolutely Free 
Get your copy of the first complete General Electric 
catalog ever compiled for farms and farm homes. 68 
pages—300 electrical items—interesting, up-to-the-min- 
ute information. A valuable guide to electrical pur- 
chases. Ask your nearest G-E dealer for your FREE copy 
of “General Electric on the Farm.” 
*#IMPORTANT. Price quoted is the suggested retail price in each of the four 
freight zones established by General Electric. This price includes delivery, 
a Federal taxes ca oaeer protection psn against service expense 


State and 
Prices are subject tochange a notice. See your G-E dealer for local pi 
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HERE will always 


be a Christmas. 

Perhaps we are 
saying it this year with 
a catch of fear in our 
throats. Perhaps we are saying it 
deep down, like a vow, believing 
as we do that Christmas must still 
be kept if life as we know it with 
liberty, opportunity and tolerance 
is not to vanish from this earth. 


The Spirit of Christmas 


That is the real Christmas. That 
is the spirit behind all of the giving 
and the gaity and the merriment. 
You may have been tempted to be- 
lieve that the rush and the pressure 
of our modern holiday time black 
out that spirit. It only seems so. 
The spirit is there. You'll catch it 
shining from  candle-lit windows 
everywhere. You'll find it in your 
neighbor’s Christmas, and you your- 
self can always keep it in your own. 
You will see it very clearly in these 
five letters I have chosen from scores 
of letters women have written me 
about the way they celebrate Christ- 
mas at their house. 

The first letter comes from Mrs. 
Gerhart Teusink, Allegan, Michigan. 
She begins getting ready for Christ- 
mias as soon as they tear November 
off the calendar. 

“We spend the whole month of 
December getting ready for the great 
holiday,” she writes. “We remem- 





A Story from Real Life. Prize Winning Letters 
from Last December's Homemaker's Contest 


ber all our dear friends with greet- 
ings or a gift, so there are gifts 
and cards to be bought, gifts to 
make and gifts to wrap. 

“Early in the month we make the 
fruit cakes. That’s when I give spe- 
cial thanks for my modern stove 
with its controlled oven temperature. 
The fruit cakes always bake per- 
fectly, I was never sure they would 
in my old wood range. 

“A week before Christmas we 
bring in the tree and start trimming 
it with strings of little colored lights. 
All through the holiday time we’re 
particularly grateful for our radio. 
It brings us constant Christmas en- 
tertainment. We enjoy the old 
Christmas carols. Christmas is in 
the air and through the radio we 
know it is everywhere.” 

They begin the actual celebration 
the night before Christmas. 

“On Christmas Eve married bro- 
thers and sisters arrive with their 
families, and we all gather around 
the Christmas tree. Some one passes 
out the gifts and everyone falls to 
talking at once. Chatter here, chat- 
ter there. Wrappers everywhere. 
Everybody laughing at the white 
elephants we always add to the gifts 
for fun. A set of old false teeth for 
my pretty young sister. A rag doll 


Christmas 
at Our 
finuwse 
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By GAIL MEREDITH 


for brother. After the 
gifts have all been open- 
ed, we have lunch and 
sing carols. 

“Christmas day we 
have dinner at mother’s. She gets 
it on an electric range now, but when 
I was a little tot, I used to have to 
carry wood to feed that stove con- 
stantly when she was getting a big 
dinner. It is easier for her to turn 
a switch and let the fire take care of 
itself. 

“After dinner some of us play 
games and some go for a walk. I 
wouldn’t have you think that we 
forget the real meaning of Christ- 
mas. Either afternoon or evening 
there is a Christmas program at our 
church and we all go.” 


A Time for Family Gatherings 


We like to look upon Christmas 
as a time for scattered families ‘o 
get together under one roof again. 
But many family gatherings are 
regularly enlarged by the inclusion 
of friends and acquaintances who 
might be spending the day alone. 

“I can’t bear to have anyone I 
know really alone at Christmas,” 
writes Hazel Hutchinson of Ando- 
ver, Connecticut. “There are so 
many guests I want to include. One 
year it may be an unmarried mother 
whose relatives will not get together 
if she and her baby are there. It 
may be a childless couple on the 
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Golly! | wish dad 
and grampa would 
go to bed so we 
could play with our 
Christmas presents. 


verge of separa- 
tion. It may be an 
aged uncle or aunt, 
an orphan, or even 
a tramp walking 
the roadside. No 
matter where you 
are there is always 
some one near by 
who needs an in- 
vitation for Christ- 
mas !” 

On a certain mid-western farm 
there is another family that keeps 
open house on Christmas. 

“Christmas begins for me at 12:01 
A.M.”, the mother writes. “After 
all my family are in bed, I finish 
the decorating of the tree with new 
crnaments the children and _ their 
father have not seen. I light the 
candles in all my downstairs win- 
dows. I tune in on the Christmas 
carols that usually come in at that 
time, always listening for Madame 
Schuman-Heinck to sing Silent 
Night. I shall hear her no more, 
tut while she sang, I used to sit and 
look back over the year, thanking 
God for peace and happiness in our 
heme. I sit and look at the lighted 
tree and the gifts I have brought 
from their various hiding places. I 
want no one with me. I want.to be 
alone. It is one time in the year 
with busy days behind me and be- 
fore me that I just sit. I do not 
think there is anything in the whole 
year that means as much to me as 
that hour beginning Christmas Day. 

“No peace is left for anyone after 
our ten year old wakes and rushes 
down stairs to see what Christmas 
has brought him. The older boy is 
nearly eighteen, but he is just as 
much interested, for both boys know 
there is at least one thing they par- 
ticularly want under that tree. Fa- 
ther, grandfather, uncle and mother 
have to open their presents too, and 
we all enjoy them together. 

“Every Christmas I have my par- 
ents and my sister and her daughter 
for Christmas dinner. Our other 
guests change from year to year. 
Each is someone without friends or 
relatives to visit at Christmas. This 
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year there will be an old man whose 
children do not want him at their 
homes for Christmas ; and an elderly 
lady with whose parents I lived when 
I taught school. They are dead and 
she would be alone for Christmas 
had I not prevailed upon her to be 
our guest at Christmas as long as 
we live. The last is a young man, 
a stranger, whom I have met re- 
cently in my Grange work. 

“About four o’clock in the after- 
noon my husband's two sisters, three 
brothers, the husbands, the children 
and the mother-in-laws, twenty-four 
in all, begin to arrive. My husband's 
father receives all his children and 
his grandchildren from then to six- 
thirty. Then all of us, including 
dinner guests and anyone else who 
drops in, old and young, have a 
buffet supper together. If we are 
crowded, all the more fun. 








“After supper we all gather in 
the living room and some member 
of the family plays Santa Claus. 
Every last one receives a little gift, 
because two weeks previously, we all 
drew names and bought a gift for 
the person whose name we had. I 
have small gifts on hand and if an 
unexpected guests arrives, he gets 
a gift, too. After the gifts are 
opened, we gather around the piano 
and sing.” 


Preparations at the Keyser Farm 


Getting ready for Christmas at 
the Keyser farm near Elmwood, IIL, 
begins at strawberry picking time, 
and goes on through the apple har- 
vest, and the days when nuts are 
ripe. But it just sort of dawdles 
along. 

“Then right after Thanksgiving 
we get down to work in earnest,” 
writes Mrs. Keyser. “We sew and 
embroider and knit. Grandpa and 
Daddy pick out nuts and do the 
butchering. You see a good piece 
of ham or beefsteak isn’t such a bad 
gift for those in town or even some 
country folks who haven’t butchered 
lately. 

“We bake the fruit cakes on 
Saturday so everyone, even two year 
old Joy, can have his finger in it. 
The candy comes next. I usually 
make this afternoons, so the children 
can pack it in gift boxes after school, 
saving out some for our own big 
box. One Saturday is cookie day. 
All the children cut and carve these 
to suit themselves. We have at least 
a dozen cutters, but a good share of 
them are cut out from imagination 
and the shapes are many and varied. 

“One day is spent in shopping. 








The children have a dollar to spend 
for presents for the family. They 
do remarkably well choosing the 
right gifts, too. The shopping 
troubles of town folks are only a 
funny story to us. We just don’t 
have them. <A few days before 
Christmas the tree is set up and the 
front room is decorated by children 
and grown ups. Pop corn balls, ap- 
ples, cookies, home made stars, 
strings of popcorn and cranberries, 
and a few colored balls and birds 
we've had for years, trim the tree. 

“On Christmas Eve seven stock- 
ings are hung up,—usually on a 
heavy curtain. In the morning every 
child finds candy, nuts, an orange, 
and a couple of small gifts in his 
stocking. After breakfast we have 
the gifts on the tree and the children 
play ‘while we get dinner.” 

The Keysers have learned the “all 
join” method of making their Christ- 
mas merry, haven't they? 


Sharing With Others 


In some communities, families 
whose children have grown and 
moved away, solitary folk, and shy 
folk,—many of them so harried by 
the pressure of this last decade that 
they feel they have nothing to give 
anyone for Christmas have begun to 
keep Christmas together. They 
celebrate the holiday with pot luck 
dinners, sharing the work, sharing 
the cost, and sharing the friendliness 
and the merry making, so that it 
spills over and gives everyone 2 
chance for gay Christmas feasting 
with friendly faces around. 

There is just one more Christmas 
visit I’d like to make before we 
—— to plan our own Christmas 
holidays 

If we were to follow 57 north out 
of Milwaukee, we'd come very 
shortly to the town of Cedarburg. 
If it were Christmas time, they’d 
send us right up to the parsonage 
to see the Christmas room. Mrs. 
D. L. Dodgen who now lives in 
Groom, Texas, tells us this Christ- 
mas room was always the heart of 
Christmas at her house. 

“Preparations for,Christmas be- 
gan early. The bed in the guest 
room was taken out so father and 
mother could build the Christmas 
room. They made a long table by 
laying three broad boards across two 
saw horses. This becomes the 
Christmas tree garden. Father spread 
soil over the table and sowed grass 
seed early enough so it would grow 
about an inch high by Christmas. 

“There are hills and _ valleys, 
rivers, waterfalls and lakes in the 
garden. Mirror glass.is used for 
the lakes and on them swim ducks, 
geese, and a graceful swan. Trees 
from two to eight inches high grow 
along the tiny walks and on the hills, 


These are pine and cedar twigs with 
branches supplied where necessary to 
make them symmetrical. At one end 
are the fields of the shepherds who 
are keeping watch over their flocks. 
These men are figures about four 
inches tall and the sheep, goats and 
the shepherd’s dog are in proportion. 
The stable with the manger, the 
Chirst-child, Mary, Joseph, and the 
Wise Men, are there. Some of the 
shepherds are returning from the 
manger, while others are on their 
way to it. 

“The Christmas tree is in the mid- 
dle of the garden. It must reach the 
ceiling, for at the very top is a 
bright star, and the ceiling is the 
sky. Tree and garden are lighted 
with small electric lights. Close to 
the garden is a large doll house, 
home built. There is a narrow strip 
of lawn in front of it, never so wide 
that a little arm cannot reach inside 
to pick up the cook if she falls over 
in front of the tiny stove in the 
kitchen. 

“No one except father and mother 
enter the Christmas room until 
Christmas. After the church ser- 
vices on Christmas Eve, we all 
gather in the dining room to listen 


for the ringing of the bell. With 
the ringing the door opens. Father 
puts down the bell and picks up his 
violin. Clara goes to the piano, and 
the rest of us enter the room singing 
Silent Night. Soon each is exam- 
ining his gifts which are not wrapped 
but displayed about the room. After 
awhile father reads the Christmas 
story from Luke, and just before 
bedtime, we kneel in prayer around 
the tree and garden and ‘With one 
accord, we rest and hear the angels 
sing.’ 

“Our house is an open house all 
during the holiday season. Perhaps 
it is because it is the parsonage that 
everyone in town feels free to come 
and see the Christmas room.” 

The fire burns low. © The night 
outside our lighted windows is bright 
and still. From coast to coast little 
families are getting ready for Christ- 
mas. Little children will be wildly 
gay. And if grown up hearts fee! 
less than merry at his. Christmas 
time, they still will celebrate the 
birthday of our Lord :as they would 
have their children and their chil- 
mg children commemorate the 
day. 

There will always be a Christmas. 
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10¢ WORTH OF ELECTRICITY 
SAVED AN OHIO CORN CRIB 


By HOWARD CLAPPER 
Project Superintendent, Morrow Rural Electric Co-op. 


TS story concerns Lloyd Zol- 
man of near Mt. Gilead, Ohio, 
and the way he cribbed last fall’s 
bumper corn crop. The regular corn 
cribs on the Zolman farm were 
filled. Then Lloyd started scratching 





his head—where to put the rest of 
it. There were all sorts of new cribs 
that could be had or made, but all 
called for some outlay of cash and 
considerable time in. erecting.. 
There was a loft up over the gran- 
ary with a floor’ solid enough: to 
carry several hundred bushels. But 
how could he get the corn‘up there? 
There was no way under the® sun 
that it could be shoveled up and you 
can imagine what a job it wowld be 
to carry it up or hoist it-up ina bag 
or basket. At last Mr. Zolman came 
up with an answer. He borrowed 
the ‘saw-dust conveyor from the saw- 
mill that he operates and. ran :the 
conveyor up through the floor of th: 
granary loft to the comb of the roof. 
It was a simple matter to belt th: 
¥%% horsepower portable electric mo- 
tor to the conveyor and he was all 
set. As. fast as one man could shovel, 


(More on page 13) 


Lower, end of improvised elevator. 
Motor under elevator with belt. to 
upper end, 
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IS YOUR BARN ALL WET? Part 2 


The First Article in November Gave the "Why" of Barn 
Ventilation, Told "Who" Had Installed Systems and the 


Results. 


HE Fairbanks-Goodman venti- 

lating system is named for its 

originators, Professors F. L. 
Fairbanks and A. M. Goodman, two 
practical men at the New York State 
College of Agriculture, who spent 
years in research and many days and 
nights in dairy stables studying ac- 
tual conditions. 

Essentially it consists of simple in- 
takes distributed around the stable 
walls near the ceiling and one or 
more fans or an outtake flue to re- 
move damp, cold air from floor level. 

The intakes are made of wood and 
insulating board and can be con- 
structed by anyone who can use a 
hammer and saw. Intakes are so in- 
expensive that more of them can be 
installed after the system is working 


Left: Twin outtake fans in the 


This Article 


"How" 


Tells 


By MORRIS LLOYD 


if moist conditions are found in any 
part of the stable. The intakes are 
the same whether the outtake is a 
fan or a flue. 

The original Fairbanks-Goodman 
system was designed with a flue 
outtake. The spread of rural electric 
lines and the increasing availability 
of low-cost electricity has created 
more and more interest in the fan 
system. The fan can be purchased for 
less money than the lumber and in- 
sulating material for the flue. It can 
be installed quickly by the farmer 
with his own labor. Heavy duty wir- 
ing is not required and an electrician 


wall. 


barn of William 


to Do the 


Job 


can install the necessary wiring 
quickly and inexpensively. A fan re- 
quires little expense for maintenance 
if it is oiled and cleaned regularly. 
It can be installed in the winter when 
the farmer is faced with a serious 
ventilating problem and in a season 
when he has more time for such 
work. A flue, on the other hand, if 
installed inside the barn must be 
built when the haymow is empty. 
This means in summer when many 
other tasks need attention. If it is 
built outside the barn it must be 
built by aid of scaffolding and, again, 
when weather permits. Moreover, the 
fan does not depend upon the differ- 
ence between inside and outside tem- 
peratures to make air move through 
the stable. 


Note that the air comes over the wall, then 


Cowie, Churchville, N. Y. There are shutters to 
close the fans if only one is operated at a time. 
The fans are located near the floor in order to 
take out the coldest air in the stable. This in- 
stallation was simple and inexpensive to make. 
Right: At the upper right of this view is an intake 


downward, and is finally directed upward against 
the ceiling. At the left near the floor is the out- 
take flue with the opening near the floor level. The 
outtake fans are located in the bottom of a window 
frame in order to avoid making another opening 
through the heavy concrete wall. The fans in this 








flue which brings air over the top of the concrete 
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flue were 


rt 











shown 


in Part | of this article. 








Another question, which logically 60 square inches. 
‘How does this system dimensions should be about 4 in. by 


arises is, 


That is, the inside 


work ?” Operation of the Fairbanks- 15 in., or 5 in. by 12 in., or 6 in. by 





This is an intake flue ready to be in- 
stalled over the top of a masonry wall. 
Note the half-inch insulating board on 
the inside of the flue. The outside 
end of the flue leans against the man. 


Goodman system depends on three 
factors: 

(1) Air in contact w ith the cows 
is heated and rises to the ceiling. 
It moves along the ceiling toward 
the walls, and to the central alley 
of a barn with two rows of cows. 
In contact with the cold walls it is 
cooled and falls to the floor. It also 
falls to the floor in the center alley. 
The air then moves along the floor 
and rises again around the cows. 
This continuous circulation is inde- 
pendent of the direction in which 
the cows face. 

(2) Fresh air admitted through 
intakes joins this moving current of 
air and is thoroughly mixed with the 
air in the stable. The intake directs 
the air vertically against the ceiling 
at a point close to the wall. 

(3) A fan located in the stable 
wall, on the side or end away from 
prevailing winds, removes the right 
amount of this mixed air. 


Intakes Every Fifteen Feet 


One intake is provided for every 
three or four cows or about one in- 
take every fifteen feet along the 
walls. An intake should be provided 
for each box stall also. The inside 
opening of the intake should be 12 
inches below the ceiling. Each intake 
flue opening should have an area of 


10 


10 in. They should be insulated by 
means of insulating board, and open- 
ings to the outside should be cov- 
ered with heavy screening. 

The fan can be installed at the 
floor level, or higher up the wall. 
When installed above floor level, a 
duct should be built from the fan to 
12 inches above the floor, so that the 
colder air will be drawn from floor 
level and warmer air retained in the 
stable, thus conserving heat and 


keeping stable temperatures more 
uniform. A door should be placed 
in the duct, back of the fan, so that 
cleaning and oiling of the fan will 
be convenient and so that the door 
can be opened if it is desired to use 
the fan in warm weather for remov- 


ing heat from the stable. 
Where more than one fan is 
needed, all fans should be 
located side by side. The 
fan should have a capacity 
of 60 cubic feet of air per 
minute per cow. In other 
words, a stable housing 20 
cows should have a fan of 
20 x 60 or 1200 cubic feet 
per minute (c.f.m.) capacity. 
Similarly a 40-cow stable re- 
quires a fan of 2400 c.f.m. 
or two fans of 1200 c.f.m. 
capacity. Due to the great 
amcunt of dust and the am- 
monia fumes present in ani- 
mal shelters, a fan for such 
installations should have a 
totally enclosed motor. Ball 
bearings are to be preferred. 
High grade bearings are 








necessary since the fan must run 
steadily day and night while the cat- 
tle are in the stable. In the usual 
New York winter, this means sev- 
eral months of continuous service. 

A question often asked is, “When 
should the fans be stopped?” The 
answer is that ventilation is needed 
as long as the cattle are giving off 
moisture to the stable air. In other 
words, since breathing of the cattle 
is continuous, ventilation must be 
continuous, and the fans operate 
steadily during cold weather. Thus 
the expense of a _ thermostat is 
avoided. For between-season weather 
such as early spring or late fall, when 
the cattle are outside part of the 
time, the fans should be operated 
while the cattle are in the stable or 
while the stable is being cleaned. For 
summer weather the fans should be 
operated while the stable is 
being cleaned, and on very 
hot days. At other times 
the cross-ventilation due to 
open doors and windows will 
be sufficient. 

“What about the cost?” 
Well, aside from the cost of 
insulation is the cost of fans 


Left: An intake flue installed 

in the side of a frame barn. 

The flue is open at the top 

so that incoming air is di- 

rected against the baffle on 
the ceiling. 





Below: The baffle shown is 
located over the outlet flue, 
to keep wind from blowing 
against the fan. The small 
screened openings on the side 
of the barn are intake flues. 
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and intakes and their installation. 

Insulation will be required with 
any system of ventilation if the barn 
will not maintain a temperature of 
45 to 50 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The cost of fans can be determined 
easily as soon as their number and 
size are known. Installing the fans 
in the wall is not difficult and can be 
done by anyone who can handle car- 
penter’s tools. The electrical con- 
nections can be made easily by an 
electrician at a very nominal cost 
under ordinary circumstances. The 
farmer can make the intakes himself 
or can have the work done by a 
local carpenter or farm mechanic. 
Lumber and insulating board for the 
intakes should be inexpensive. It is 
true that some expense is involved 
in operating and servicing a fan that 
is not present in a system using an 
outtake flue. However, the saving in 
the cost of material and labor of in- 
stalling fans as compared to a flue 
will be appreciable and should cover 
the cost of running and maintaining 
the fans for many years. And as to 
operation, about two kilowatts a 
month per cow should cover that 
cost. 


Electric Hotbeds 


Electric hotbeds offer several out- 


standing advantages over the old 


style manure hotbeds. Much less 
time and labor is required to con- 
struct and care for the beds; 
temperature is automatically con- 
trolled within limits, and heat can be 
maintained for indefinite periods and 
is instantly available in case of un- 
expected frosts or cold spells. 

Successful operation of electric 
hotbeds depends upon tight con- 
struction, protection from wind ex- 
posure, the use of mats or covers to 
reduce night radiation, and normal 
care in management. A two sash 
bed 6 x 6 feet requires 60 feet 
of lead covered soil heating cable 
when operated on 115 volts. This 
allows approximately 200 watts of 
heat input per sash unit and for 
early season use will range between 
one and two kilowatt hours of cur- 
rent a day per sash. Extended tests 
show that the seasonal cost will gen- 
erally range between $1.50 and $2.25 
per sash per month, 


W.C. Krueger, N. J. Exten. Service 


COLD ROOM ELECTRIC BROODING 
BREAKS ALL MARYLAND RECORDS 


HE Vocational 

Agriculture 

classes, com- 
posed of both 4-H 
club and F. F. A. 
boys, at the Arundel High School, 
Millersville, Maryland, made a 
record-breaking cold room electric 
brooding demonstration under the 
guidance of their instructor, Mr. A. 
Z. Gottwals last winter. The demon- 


By A. V. KR 
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EWATCH stration showed that 
cold room electric 
brooding in mid-win- 
ter is practicable and 
a fine rate of growth 
of chicks is obtainable 
with good feed and 
good management. 

In ten weeks the 200 
birds consumed 1,625 
pounds of feed, produc- 






Left: Boys 
From left 


Above: Part of the second flock of fine ‘'Red- 
Rock crosses’ brooded in winter with an elec- 
tric brooder in a cold room. 





ing 560 pounds of flesh. One pound 
of flesh was produced for every 2.9 
pounds of feed consumed by the 
chicks, a new Maryland record. The 
cost of producing these broilers 
weighing 2.8 pounds in 10 weeks, ac- 
cording to the records kept by these 
boys, and including current, litter, 
chicks, losses, and feed, was 34.5 
cents per bird. The average selling 
price was 52 cents per bird. The 
chicks were Red-Rock crosses. 


Uniform Temperature 
Maintained 


The brooder maintained a constant 
temperature under the canopy of 95 
degrees the first week, 90 degrees the 
second week, 85 the third week, and 
from then on 80 to 75 degrees. Dur- 
ing the 10 weeks, 267 kilowatthours 
of electricity were used. Only 8 
chicks were lost, 6 of them accidently 
by the bovs stepping on them when 
they were feeding, watering, and car- 
ing for the chicks. The brooder 
house was built on the high school 
grounds and the chicks received lim- 
ited attention on week ends. 

From January 3, 1940, when the 
brooder was started until the end of 
the 10 weeks mid-winter period, the 
temperature in the brooder house as 
recorded at 8:00 A. M. each morning 
went down to 10° above zero or 
lower 8 days. Five degrees above 
zero was recorded three times and 
6° and 8° each once. The average 
morning temperature in the house 
throughout the entire brooding period 
was 31.6° F. and it never got above 
64° F. It is natural that tempera- 
tures during the early morning hours 
were lower and somewhat higher 
during the day. Outside tempera- 
tures during the brooding period 
went to 9° F. below zero. 









of the Vocational Agriculture Class at 


Millersville, Maryland, and their brooder house. 


to right: Samuel Crawford, Francis 


Jones, Alvin Cole, Chas. Dick, Meade Turner, 
Wilbert Heuer, 
ringer, Eugene Deinlein, Gerald Clements, Clarke 
Howrad and A, Z. Gottwals, instructor. 


Benedict Norris, Harold Beh- 





















ROOM HEATING AND VENTILATION 


A 





E are often asked this 
question, “How much 
does it cost to heat a 
building or a room of a given 
size by electricity or by some 


other fuel?” Or, why does it 
take about four times the fuel 
to heat one room as it does 
another the same size with 
similar temperatures and 
weather conditions? 

There are several factors on 
which the amount of heat depends. 
First, is the construction or insula- 
tion of the building; second, the 
temperature to be maintained ; third, 
the amount of air going through the 
room or building for ventilation ; and 
fourth, what is generally more im- 
portant than any of the other factors, 
is the arrangement by which the air 
enters the building and is expelled. 

The proper circulation of air in a 
room is one of the most important 
factors in reducing fuel consumption, 
as well as supplying adequate venti- 
lation to all parts of the building 
without objectionable drafts. 

Mr. Rex P. Brown, 1200 E. 125th 
St., Seattle, who operates a Rhode 
Island Red breeding farm and hatch- 
ery for the sale of high grade baby 
chicks, called my attention a few 
days ago to his experience in holding 
the temperature of his hatchery room 
at 70 degrees, using an electric fan- 
type heater. The job, he says, is 
done much more satisfactorily than 
by any other method which he had 
tried. The variation in temperature 
from the ceiling to the floor is only 
3 degrees, which every hatcheryman 
realizes is very important, especially 
in a room where chicks are some- 
times brooded in battery sections at 
different elevations. 

His very. low. cost. of operating 
the heater to maintain a temperature 


12 


heavy-duty 
heater. 


A common type of radiant heater made by 
many companies. It reflects the heat toward 


the object to be warmed. 


blower-type of electric 
These are made in different sizes 


and wattages for home use, for offices and 
in types to be attached to walls and ceil- 
ings for industrial plants—or suitable for 
poultry plants, etc. 





of 70 degrees is outstanding. It re- 
quired only 1340 KWH to hold the 
hatchery room up to 70 degrees 24 
hours of the day, from January 8 
to April 2. The size of this hatchery 
room is 12’x18’x10’ high. One 
1500-watt fan-type heater was used. 

Mr. Brown tried this fan 
heater in three different 
positions in the room and 
found that when it was put 
on the floor, merely circu- 
lating air across the floor, 
current consumption was 
highest, averaging 27 
KWH per day. The fan 
heater was then placed on 
a table where it was op- 
erated several days, blow- 
ing the air out over the 
room, and this cut the cur- 
rent consumption by one- 
half. 

Still better results were 
obtained in the following 
manner: An _ air chute, 
open at top and bottom, 
was placed in one corner 
of the room. This chute 
extended from the ceiling 
to within 18” of the floor. 
Its construction was of 1” 
x 12” lumber, The blower- 
heater was set in a hole 
made in the chute so the 
air was drawn from near 





An electric steam 
ment heats a small amount of water in this 
radiator which then acts much like an efficient 

modern steam radiator. 


the floor up through the heater, 
forced up the chute and out into the 
room near the ceiling. This produced 
more satisfactory ventilation of the 
room, and less current consumption, 
as it required only an average of 7.6 
KWH per day to hold the room up 
to 70 degrees 24 hours in the day. 
Fresh air was brought in through 
windows which were left open just 
wide enough to remove all odor 
from the room. 

The above is from a radio broad- 
cast by J. C. Scott of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co. It is 
timely and may be applied to save 
some expense of heating. 

Frequently there is as much as 10 
or 12 degrees difference in tempera- 
ture between the floor and ceiling 
of a room, the warm air banking at 
the top. A fan, properly placed, will 
help stir and mix this air and get the 
warmth down where it can be felt. 

There are many fan-type heaters 
on the market now. These have fans 
behind the heating elements which 
keep the air circulating across the 
heating wires. The wires keep cooler 
and last longer, and the air is dis- 
tributed over the room. This is the 
type to use in bath rooms and wher- 
ever the whole room is to be heated. 
If you want spot heat—radiant heat 
such as produced by a fireplace, then 
use radiant heaters without the fan. 
Fan-type heaters are made in sizes 
from the small plug-in units up to 
heavy duty types used in industrial 
plants. 

While thinking of electricity in 

(More on page 24) 
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radiator. An electric ele- 


It is portable. 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS— 
THE ELECTRIC WAY 


By RUBY PRICE WEEKS 


ITH the holidays just around 

the corner, why longer delay 

your selection of gifts for the 
family either as individuals or as 
a whole? 

What more satisfactory present 
can be purchased than an electric fan 
to use during the summer months 
when the heat is so unbearable? 
We can’t all have air-conditioned 
houses! A combination griddle for 
hot cakes and waffles, or one of the 
very efficient coffee-makers would 
soon make a place for itself in al- 
most any household. Did you ever 
drink more delicious coffee than that 
made in one? I haven't. 

Then how about a new indirect 
lamp for Dad? Can’t you see him 
completely relaxed following a par- 
ticularly hard day, feet up, absolutely 
oblivious to all going on around him 
while reading his evening paper by 
the light of the new lamp beside 
his chair? Then upon occasion, the 
same lamp may be adjusted so that 
the whole room is lighted so well 
that a game of bridge or Chinese 
checkers may be played in the most 
remote corner. 

It’s never difficult to think of 
things electric for mother, but she 
never seems to want anything for 
herself; it’s always for the house. 
Anything which will simplify house- 
work thus giving her more time for 
countless outside interests is ever 
acceptable. It may be anything from 
a streamlined 1940 model electric 
iron to a mangle, or an electric 
roaster in which a whole meal may 
be cooked and served at home, 
or taken right in the roaster to a 
picnic dinner either down by the 
lake hext summer, or to an indoor 
one at someone’s house during the 


winter. An electric mixer which not 
only beats better and faster but saves 
so much energy might be mother’s 
preference. 
of the new vegetable juicers, it won’t 
be difficult to find out, only start 
talking along the line of electrical 
gadgets. Perhaps her cleaner has 
seen better days and were she to 
have a new, more efficient one she 
would be through her work and out 
looking for antiques—a hobby of 
her’s—much earlier than otherwise 
possible. 

The brother is simply dying for 
an electric razor, all the fellows are 
getting them. His young sister 
ewants a light to use for reading in 

. one that leaves the rest 
of the room in almost total dark- 
ness! Then the married sister who 
had so many practical electrical 
wedding gifts wants so much to have 
that stunning pair of lamps for her 
dressing table. Be big hearted and 
buy them for her. 

An electric clock would be a 
beautiful gift for anyone, but the 
grandparents would adore it 
grandmother always forgets to wind 
the clock! 

Aunt Helen suffers so in cold 
weather with her arthritis, why not 
give her an electric pad? Grand for 
cold feet, too. 

Of course you won’t buy all these 
things but at least you have ideas 
from which to choose. 

I well remember the thrill in our 
family when an automatic toaster 
arrived one Christmas morning. No 
more burned or cold toast at our 
house, and what a difference it 
makes! Maybe you can do as much 
for some one you know. At any 
rate, Merry Christmas the 
electric way! 


Or she might like one < 
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10c WORTH OF ELECTRICITY 


(Here from page 8) 


the corn was carried up and stored 
in the space formerly considered un- 
usable. 

About 200 bushels of corn were 
elevated into this loft and during 
November, the month when this corn 
was cribbed, the Zolmans used 37 
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kilowatts which cost 10c over the 
usual monthly bill. Mr. Zolman 
says: “Instead of buying a new crib 
we bought 10c worth of extra elec- 
tric power, and our corn storage 
problem was solved.” 


When Mr. Zolman’s neighbors 


first talked of having electricity, he 
wasn’t very enthusiastic about the 
idea and figured that it would be 
pretty expensive. After some delib- 
eration he wired up, and now in ad- 
dition to shelling corn electrically 
Mrs. Zolman has an electric wash- 
ing machine, radio, iron, and lights. 
They also pump water with elec- 
tricity, and the: % horsepower motor 
used on the corn elevator has been 
made portable so that it can be used 
on numerous jobs. 





Conducted by GAIL MEREDITH 


Cookies for Christmas 


NE of the 

nicest parts of 
getting ready for 
Christmas is mak- 
ing Christmas 
cookies. I mean 
the fancy, gay lit- 
tle cookies we 
serve to guests 
who drop in of an 
evening, the cook- 
ies we make to fill 
gift boxes for our 
friends, and the 
picture cookies we 
cut out and frost in 
several colors to 
hang on the Christ- 
mas trees for little 
folks to enjoy. 

It takes me a 
long time to make 
cookies. I begin 
early and putter 
along with it fora 
week, Last year 
we had the best cookies I’ve ever 
made. Do you know why? 

Last year I didn’t just seize a new 
recipe every day or two and dash 
out in the kitchen to throw it to- 
gether. No. Instead, I sat down and 
studied everything I could find about 
making cookies before I ever shook 


Today's electric range takes the guess work out of oven 
And the little alarm bell will warn you when the cookies have been in 
long- enough, seven minutes or twelve. 


a flour sifter. I read hundreds of 
recipes and I picked out a dozen 
that called for ingredients I could 
afford, and that offered a variety of 
color and texture and taste, and I 
made those cookies carefully and 
successfully. 

Some of the things I found out 


about cooky mak- 
ing were entirely 
new to me. Some 
I had known, but 
had forgotten en- 
tirely or was ig- 
noring in my bak- 
ing. 

The very © first 
step is one _ that 
cooking experts 
continue to im- 
press upon us for 
all our baking. 
Read the recipe 
carefully, they say, 
and get out all of 
the ingredients and 
utensils you are 
going to need be- 
fore you start the 
mixing. 

Refrigerator 
cookies are prob- 
ably the easiest to 
make, But did you 
know that the making will be still 
easier if you chill the dough until 
it is firm before you form it in long 
rolls to store it? Fact! And I had 
never read the new recipes for re- 
frigerator cookies carefully enough 
to catch that point before. My eye 
slipped over chill. I'd just roll up 


temperatures. 


Left: Press the top slice down with a fork. Right: After 
school is. cooky time, both before and after Christmas. 
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it in waxed paper and then I'd chill 
it. Try the other way and see how 
you like it. 

Drop cookies take the least time 
and rolled cookies the most. A good 
many of the cookies we want for 
Christmas have 
to be rolled, but 
we don’t _ be- 
grudge that extra 
time. Besides, 
there are ways to 
make it much 
easier than it 
used to be, 

If you use a 
square of heavy 
white duck or 
canvas on your 
bread board, you 
will need much 
less flour under 
the dough and 
you can roll the 
cookies _ thinner 
and keep them 
crisper, 

That is impor- 
tant, for it seems 
to be the general 
opinion that the 
first secret of good cooky making is 
going easy on the flour. A careless 
hand with the flour sifter spoils the 
perfection of many a cooky. 

Then if you will cover the rolling 
pin with the leg of a little white 
stocking, you will have a fine com- 
bination, particularly convenient for 
soft doughs. 

Some recipes specifically recom- 
mend it, but even if they do not, 
it seems to me that the dough for 
any rolled cooky is much easier to 
handle if I chill it for an hour or so 
before I begin to roll out the cookies. 
This gives a chance for the mois- 
ture to be thoroughly absorbed and 
it hardens the fat, making the dough 
much less sticky even if it is soft. 

That doesn’t mean waiting either 
if you are really in the cooky busi- 
ness for the day, because you can 
go right on mixing new batches 
while the first ones chill. 

Ofcourse, you will take only a 
little dough at a time, just as much 
as you can handle easily. Flour the 
rolling pin and roll lightly. To keep 
the best texture save all of the trim- 
mings for the last rolling. 

Good cooks prefer tin or alumi- 
num cooky sheets I learned because 
cookies are apt to get brown on the 
bottom too quickly on dark pans. 
Shallow pans are preferable to deep 
ones. But you can always turn a 
deep pan over and put the cookies 
on the bottom. 

The baking temperature is of 
prime importance in cooky baking, 
and it differs most widely with the 
various Christmas cookies. 


Many wome 
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this somewhat crumbly dough, wrap 





Even the storing makes a dif- 
ference. Crisp rich cookies should 
be stored in cardboard boxes lined 
with waxed paper. If you store 
them in tin or an earthen jar, they 
are apt to get soft. Hard cookies, on 
the other hand, should go into tight 





n bake cookies in their roasters. 


containers to mellow. Tin or 


crockery for them. 


Light and Dark Cutouts 


These two recipes make grand cut- 
outs, light and dark. 
1 cup butter 2 cups flour 
1 cup sugar 6 tbsp. water 
4 ege yolks 2 tsp. flavoring 
4 tsp. baking powder 


1 cup white sugar 

1 cup water 

% pound pitted dates, finely cut 

1 tsp. lemon juice 
Cook all ingredients together 
—, dates are soft and mixture 
thick. 


Tiny Chocolate Cookies 


For tiny chocolate cookies, frosted 
with a chocolate butter frosting I 
used this recipe last year. 


% cup shortening 
1 cup brown sugar 


es 
1% cup flour 
% cup milk 


% cup chopped nuts 

2 squares melted chocolate 
% teaspoon vanilla 

2% tsp. baking powder 

% teaspoon salt 

Pinch cinammon 


Cream shortening and sugar and 
beat in the egg. Add the melted 
chocolate and vanilla. Sift dry 
ingredients and add alternately 
with the milk. The chopped nuts 
go in last. Bake tiny cookies on 
a greased pan. Drop about half 
a teaspoonful ata time. The oven 
should be 350 degrees and the 
baking will take from ten to fif- 
teen minutes. If you will watch 
your first batch for a sample, if 
you are a sample baker, after that 
you can set the timer for the ex- 
act time and forget the cookies 
while they are in the oven. 


Jam Cookies 


These jam cookies are filled before 
they are baked. The surprise inside 
could be dates, raisins or any kind 
of jam. 


2 eggs 1 cup sugar 
3 tbsp. milk 3% cups flour 
1 tsp. vanilla % tsp. salt 

% cup butter melted 


Cream butter and sugar. Sift dry 3 tsp. baking powder 
ingredients. Add alternately with 
egg yolks and water. Add flavor- Beat eggs, then add sugar grad- 
ing last. Bake about 7 minutes in U#lly, continuing to beat. Add 
325 degree oven. melted butter, milk and vanilla. 
Then sift dry ingredients and 
1 cup molasses 1 tsp. salt blend with first mixture. Roll out 
1% tsp. baking soda Flour thin and put together in pairs 


1 cup sour milk 1% tsp. ginger 
Grated rind two oranges 
% cup melted shortening 


Add soda to molasses. Beat well. 
Add milk, shortening, ginger, 
orange rind, salt and _ flour. 
Enough flour must be used to 
make mixture of consistency to 
drop easily from spoon. Chill sev- 
eral hours. Roll out on floured 


board, bake on greased cooky 
Sheet at 350 degrees. 
Trilbys 


Trilbys are great favorites at our 
house. For the holidays I cut them 
in crescents and stars as well as 
rounds. 


1 cup butter 

1% cups brown sugar 

2 cups ground quick rolled oats 
2 eggs 

1% cups bread flour 

1 teaspoon soda % teaspoon salt 


Cream butter and brown sugar. 
Add eggs, beating well after you 
add each one. Add ground oats. 
Sift dry ingredients and add them. 
Roll thin. Bake at 350 degrees for 
about 12 minutes. Put together 
with the following date filling 
after they are baked: 





with a teaspoon of jam between. 
Bake at 375 degrees. 


MRE 


My Best 
Labor Saver 


One of the finest labor-saving de- 
vices is the electric mixer. I use it 
to churn butter! One can make a 
pound or more of butter from a 
quart of cream in three minutes or 
less! For some time, I made butter 
and with the buttermilk was able to 
market enough to pay for the mixer. 
I find the mixer invaluable for beat- 
ing warm fudge into proper con- 
sistency to pour into the buttered 
pan and cut for the hungry children 
—we have three—when they return 
irom school. I am often asked by 
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my son, aged nine, to make some good bread—he 
has a hunger for home-made bircuits, etc., and I 
find the mixer a valuable agent for combining that 
sticky mixture. Fried foods are not recommended 
for children, and the doctor absolutely forbids my 


This is a new 
churn to go 
with a house- 
hold size mixer. 
It has a four- 
quart jar of 
sturdy crystal 
glass with a 
churning ca- 
pacity of two 
quarts of cream 
which makes 
about 1% 
pounds of but- 
ter. The inside 
metal parts are 
of stainless 
steel and the 
paddles of 


wood, 





husband to eat foods coated with grease, so the 
mixer makes some fine souffles and mixtures for 
the waffle iron. 

Grapys M, Bates, R. 2, San Marcos, Cal. 


ge 
Make Your Linens 
of Cotton 


By RUTH MILLARD 


HERE are lots of inexpensive ways to give 
your holiday table added attraction nowadays. 
For only a few pennies, you can make a colorful 
new tablecloth and napkins. You can have a com- 
plete collection that will be gay enough to turn 
a budget menu into a gala feast—and you can 





With little effort and at unbelievably small cost, you 
can make this charming breakfast set, or many of the 
appliqued types of cotton tablecloths, with your sew- 
ing machine and its handy attachment kit. Many 
communities have sewing centers where, for little or 
no expense, you can learn all the short-cuts and deco- 
rator tricks that make a smart hobby of sewing. 


have these new smart tablecloths and napkins, even 
if you are just learning to sew. 
The modern sewing machine and its kit of at- 


tachments make cording, appliqueing, ruffling, hem- 
stitching and pleating easy for beginners, That’s 
why so many smart women are making hobbies 
of home arts. If you are a little timid about a 
sewing adventure on your own, there are classes 
in many communities where you'll find people to 
teach all the modern sewing. tricks—and - besides, 
they’ll give you expert advice on color combina- 
tions, too. 

You can start with a luncheon set or tablecloth 
and napkins. Think about the color of your china 
first, and choose cotton fabric that will match or 
complement your china. If your china has an all- 
over design, it miay be wiser to select a plain color 
for the cloth, and use the cording and applique 
attachments in your sewing machine kit to intro- 
duce color contrast. Printed tablecloths are smart 
with plain colored china. And you'll find in the 
yard goods departments, lots of inexpensive cot- 
tons, both printed and plain, at about fifty cents a 








WE ARE STUDYING 


| (Winning Letter for September Contest) 


Every once in a while | wish that | lived on 
a farm. 

| was down at Cousin Cora's farm last Sun- 
day, and she was waxing enthusiastic about 
her Home Demonstration Group. This year they 
are studying electricity again—lighting prob- 
lems, to be specific. 

Cora happens to be president of her farm 
group. In the spring, she and other representa- 
tives of farm groups met with specialists of 
the state University. Cora, being spokesman for 
the women in Maple Hollow that were inter- 
ested in learning about better lighting, asked 
that a Home Demonstration group be formed 
in her locality to study lighting. 

This fall, this “interest group (so called be- 
cause these women are banded together in 
their common interest) is meeting with the ex- 
tension specialist in home management, and 
with the home demonstration agent. Sometimes 
the meetings are held in the community hall, 
sometimes in the school house, or in the mem- 
bers’ homes. 

The extension specialist or the home dem- 
onstration agent opens the meeting with in- 
teresting pointers on saving money and eye- 
sight when you are buying your lighting equip- 
ment. Her subject ranges from window shades 
to light bulbs. She has a light meter that meas- 
ures the amount of light a poor lamp gives; 
then she tests a good lamp, and the meter 
shows how much more light you get with that 
good lamp. She irons out lighting problems 
that some of them said they did not know ex- 
isted, and gives them this help in a pleasant 
and efficient manner. 

The home demonstration agent has copies 
of the material presented for all who wish to 
have it for reference. She answers puzzlers 
from the floor, and the group discusses points 
that especially interest or perplex them. 

The meeting | attended was so interesting 
and so helpful in a practical way and the plans 
made for relighting the farm homes so attrac- 
tive! Do you wonder that | often wish that | 
lived on a farm? MRS. NED HOEBEL, 

Mazomanie, Wis. 
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DECEMBER CONTEST 


Merry Christmas! Does your family put 
electrical gifts for you under the Christmas 
tree? If they do, this is the month to tell us 
about them, for our contest letter is going to 
be about "The electrical gift that | have en- 
joyed most.” 

Tell us what the gift was, how it has helped 
you, and why you selected it as the very best. 

We will pay the writer of the winning letter 
five dollars. If we select more than one to pub- 
lish, the writers of the others will each get a 
dollar. 

Your letters must be sent to me, Gail Mere- 
dith, 700 S. Mills St., Madison, Wisconsin, by 
January 10, 1941. Merry Christmas! 











yard or less. On the practical side, it is well to 
remember that pre-shrunk and fast-color cottons 
will wear indefinitely and will launder beautifully. 

When you consider the size of your tablecloths, 
a good general rule to keep in mind is to make 
them at least chair seat depth or to clear the 
floor by about twelve inches. When you use fab- 
rics in 36-inch widths, it is necessary to seam 
two pieces together in order to take care of the 
width of your table and the hang-over sides. In 
each case, the two pieces should be of equal width 
so that the cloth will be stitched together with a 
precise center seam. For this center seam, cut off 
the selvage edge; and stitch flat on the wrong side. 
After you have stitched the two pieces together, 
begin your decorative effects. For example, ap- 
pliqued borders are very easy to make with mod- 
ern sewing equipment. These are a decided advan- 
tage in economy, too. With odd pieces of fabric 
that you may have around the house, you can 
achieve this truly luxurious effect. Cut strips, or 
large floral motifs in whatever border width or 
size you prefer. Simply attach the little zigzagger 
to your machine, and stitch the strip or design 
on to your cloth. 

Plaids gingham cloths always introduce a cheery 
breakfast note, and dainty floral cottons are just 
the thing when friends gather around for a cup 
of tea. Would you like to take a cue from the 
decorators and make a really unusual cloth? Then 
use the pleater attachment in your sewing ma- 
chine kit to make and attach a 2-inch pleated ruf- 
fle all around the edges, all in one operation. Do 
the same with tiny tea napkins. You'll be the 
envy of your friends. 





For Gifts Only 


Customer: “These hose came from your store, 
but they aren’t worth a darn. They went through 
the very first day I wore them.” 

Haberdasher: “Great Scott, you didn’t put them 
on and wear them, did you? They weren’t intended 
to be worn. They were designed solely for Christ- 
mas presents.” 





Double Duty 


“Yes, Rupert,” said mother, “the baby was a| 


Christmas present from the angels.” 

“Well, mama,” said Rupert, “if we lay him away 
carefully and don't use him, can’t we give him to 
somebody else next Christmas?” 
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OUNTLESS farm families can 

tell you how MYERS Water 

Systems not only bring com- 
fort, convenience and sanitary 
protection to their homes + but 
added productivity to their live- 
stock, dairies and gardens as well. 
You will invariably find these ex- 
perienced owners as enthusiastic 
about the adequate capacity of 
their MYERS Water System as 
they are about its thorough de- 
pendability. Follow their recom- 
mendations and assure yourself of 
satisfaction by installing a reliable 
MYERS Water System. Styles and 
sizes to meet all needs; for opera- 
tion by electricity, gasoline en- 
gine, windmill or hand power. 
Deep and shallow well models, in 
both the standard plunger types 
and the popular new centrifugal 
types. We'll be glad to send you 
an interesting booklet free. Write 
today. 


“Pump Builders Since 1870" 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
1132 Fourth St., Ashland, Ohio 


Send free Water System Booklet 
and name of your nearest dealer. 
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A fuse plug is a safety valve. When the pressure gets 
too high or the circuit overloaded the plug “‘blows.’”’ No 
harm is done; but something unusual has happened. Short 
circuits, adding new appliances or starting heavy motor 
loads may blow fuses. You had better investigate—and 
maybe do something about it. 

This column is a fuse plug. When it learns of some 
short circuit to farm profits through the use of electricity— 
when something new comes along which may be untried, 
but promising—when there are heavy loads to start where 
electricity might help—the fuse will “blow.” It may pay 
you to investigate and do something about it. 


Infrared Lamps 


peneere (heat) lamps are not new. They 
are designed to produce penetrating heat rather 
than light. They have been used for some time by 
doctors for heat treatments and are now being used 
by some large manufacturers for drying enamel 
on automobile bodies, drying photographic prints, 
paper products, foodstuffs and the like. The 
process may be cheaper, quicker or more satisfac- 





Infrared lamps aid drying of paint on automobile 


The lamp reflectors are gold plated 
for best heat reflection. 


accessories. 


tory in some other way than other drying or heat- 
ing methods have been. 

Several special designs of lamps are now on the 
market. They come in 250, 500 and 1000 watt 
sizes for use on 105-120 watt circuits. The life of 
these lamps is about 5 times that of the standard 
Mazda lamp. Otherwise they are similar in con- 
struction and look alike, except that the heat lamp 
has a clear glass bulb. For minor applications the 
ordinary Mazda lamp is a very good infrared pro- 
ducer, Advantages a radiant heating with infrared 
lamps are: low heat losses, ability to direct the 
heat waves, light weight of heaters, compactness, 
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penetration and economy for some applications, 

Possibilities for the use of heat lamps on the 
farm include: treatment of muscular soreness, 
rheumatism or pain 
in humans or ani- 
mals; treatment of 
mastitis; drying 
fruits and vege- 
tables; dehydrating 
other farm prod- 
ucts; sterilizing 
soils; _ sterilizing 
utensils, heating 
plant beds and‘ pig 
brooders. You may 
think of other uses. 

Now I am not 
telling you that it 
is going to be 
profitable for you 
to do all these 
things, but you 
should know what 
is happening. Is 
there any sound 
reason why in- 
dustry should al- 
ways get the lead 
on agriculture in 
using new things 
to simplify pro- 
cesses and make 
money? Maybe you 
would like to do 
some experimenting or enlist the aid of the agri- 
cultural engineer at your State experiment station, 
or your power company rural service man to help 
you experiment with something which offers 
promise. Tell him! 





A 1,000 watt heat lamp pop- 

ping corn supported on cello- 

phane above it. The heat rays 

penetrate the cellophane and 

are absorbed by the kernels 
of corn. 


Husband Turns Vacuum 


Cleaner on Wife 


By V. OSTERGAARD 


M* neighbor is a kind and sensible fellow who 
wisely encourages his wife to take time out 
for club functions, sewing circles, conventions and 
the like. Consequently he is sometimes obliged to 
pick up a cold lunch, or do his own cooking for a 
meal or two; and occasionally he sits up late, 
waiting for her to come home. 

He cheerfully endured such temporary incon- 
veniences, however, until the night she took a cer- 
tain role in an amateur play. When she returned 
home, her beautiful dark chestnut hair was gray. 
The sight of despoiled beauty was too much. The 
husband was offended and outraged. 

“What in the world have they put on your 
head ?” 

“In my hair?—oh, that’s talcum to make me 
look gray-haired and old.” 

“They certainly succeeded! .. . 
rid of it?” 

“Brush it out, I guess.” 

“Better get busy, then. You look terrible.” 

Meekly, she got out her hairbrush. It helped 
matters very, very little. Talcum was made to 
cling, and did. 

“Well?” the better half still was irate. 

“Guess it means a shampoo, darling.” 


How’ll you get 
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He shook his head with finality, “You're not 
going to start washing hair this time of the night ; 





and I don’t want to wake up and see you like this 
again. Better think of something else.” 

“But—but what?” 

“TI don’t know! Don’t ask me! But think fast!” 

There was silence, a miserable silence. Hubby 
paced the floor. Suddenly, he broke his quick, 
angry stride and dashed for the closet door. 

“I got it!” he cried. “The vacuum cleaner!” 

He plugged into a socket; he fitted extension 
tube and nozzle; he approached her, the light of 
determination flashing in his eyes, and she—she 
submitted meekly; the idea worked like magic. 
Only a few minutes passed, and the amateur 
actress’ head was clean of the white powder. 

Now the husband has new reason for bragging 
about the efficiency of the modern cleaning marvel 
he bought for his wife. And he does. 


Lost His Head 
One farmer went out to his turkey roost and 
asked his finest gobbler: “How would you like to 
fill in at our Christmas table? To which the 
turkey disdainfully replied: “Don’t ax me!” 
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REMIND HIM 
ABOUT 





AUTOMATIC 


MIXMASTER 









MIXMASTER 4av all/ 

1, EVEN MIXING with 
Automatic Full Power on 
every speed. 8 never 
vary even when batter 
thickens-up or thins-out. 

2. MIX-FINDER DIAL 
that enables you to “‘tune 
in” the correct speed 
wi it guesswor 

3. BIG FULL-MIX BEATERS for 
reater aeration and better results. 
oa-to-cieaa. Individually removable. 


4, MORE LABOR-SAVING ATTACHMENTS than available 
for any other mixer, including Food Chopper and Meat Grind- 
er, Slicer-Shredder-Grater, Drink Mixer, Butter Churn, Pea 
Sheller, Bean Slicer, Potato Peeler, Colander, Coffee Grinder, 
Polisher and Buffer, Knife Sharpener, Can Opener and Ice 
Cc Freezer Unit. 

Yes—Sunbeam Mixmaster, the great kitchen 

labor-saver, is the gift that’s close to every 

woman’s heart. But be sure the food mixer 
you give (or the one you receive) is a genuine 

Mixmaster. There’s only ONE by that name. 

And it’s the only food mixer that gives you 

Automatic Full Power on every speed (the 

speeds never vary even though the batter thickens- 

up or thins-out) PLUS the marvelous new Mix- 

Finder Dial. With this exclusive Mixmaster ad- 

vantage you have the correct speed for every 

mixing need right at your finger-tips ... instantly. 

You simply “tune them in”’ like a radio. They are 

all plainly indicated on the dial. And you know 

the results will have that “success secret” of deli- 
cious food—perfect, scientific, Mixmaster mixing. 

Mixmaster complete with juicer $23.75 (West of Denver $24.50) 

Made and guaranteed by CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 

5524 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, ill. 
52 Years Making Quality Products 













Conducted by 
JEROME J. HENRY 





War Newscasts Bring Millions to Radio Sets 


HE strains of Chopin’s Polonaise, which be- 

came minor notes in the tragedy that was the 
Fall of Warsaw, by their very drama brought 
millions of American listeners to the radio for the 
broadcasts from Europe. 

Little more than a year ago, the sturdy Mayor 
of Warsaw started a series of broadcasts in which 
he told of the futile but stubborn defense of his 
city against the German invaders. And in that 
period, millions of words have been spoken, thou- 
sands of experts in news gathering, military tac- 
tics, social sciences have related the effects of 
total warfare to the world’s listeners, and hundreds 
of eye witnesses have described the holocaust of 
Europe . . . via radio. 

Since American statesmen and ordinary citizens 
are both eyeing South America to discover what 
role it intends to take in the apparent worldwide 
warfare, it’s well to think of the “radio pathway” 
which has recently been discovered by Dr. Cosen- 
tino of the Argentine Ministry of the Interior and 
Dr. J. H. Dellinger of the United States Bureau 
of Standards. 

Communications using this high frequency race- 
way with the aid of directional beam antenna can 
transmit signals 25 times stronger and 15 times less 
variable than similar signals sent between the 
United States and Europe, estimate the scientists. 

Since half the Latin American receiving sets 
are equipped with short wave reception, the broad- 
casts from “Up North” are heard widely. Most 
popular programs are unbiased news and fine music. 


ae 


Science or Dreams—Take Your Pick 


T= fall has seen two new radio programs get 
under way, both popular, although probably 
not among the same groups of people. 

The first is “Your Dream Has Come True” and 
on it each week, five persons are granted their 
wishes. The second is “Unlimited Horizons” 
which covers the up-to-the-minute developments in 
physical sciences. 

The chief object of “Your Dream Has Come 
True” is to make the wishes of at least a few 
people come true. Each broadcast features drama- 
tizations of five individual lives, paced by the 
music of Glenn Walty’s orchestra. Listeners write 
letters about their sincere, innermost hopes, and 
from this mail the five best are selected for each 
broadcast. A board of educators, headed by Dr. 
Samuel N. Stevens, president of Grinnell College, 
sits in judgment, selecting, of course, those dreams 
which are capable of being granted, but which 
must also be most sincere of the desires honestly 
stated. : 
_'For instance, one girl who wanted stage train- 
ing and couldn’t have it, was given a trip to Holly- 
wood, a screen test by a leading studio, and a 
round of the film capital as a guest of Actress 
Ellen Drew. A young man whose ambition was 
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to sing on a coast-to-coast broadcast sang a duet 


with a famous singer. 
Or perhaps the dream is no more than that of 


the youngster who longed to ride in the cab of a 








Starring in the title role of “Honest Abe” 

over CBS stations, a series of broadcasts 

based on episodes of human interest in the 

life of Abraham Lincoln, is Ray Middleton, 

Prominent young American actor and 
baritone. 





streamliner—and his dream came true when he 
was given a seat in the cab of the Santa Fe Super 
Chief on its cross country run. 

From the unreality of a dream to the exact 
science of physics is the step one must take to 
listen to “Unlimited Horizons” (Friday, 11:30 
P.M., EST., NBC-Blue), yet some of the achieve- 
ments in astronomy, paleontology, geology, physics 
and allied fields may sound dream-like to some 
listeners. 

Some of the subjects which have been given or 
are scheduled include “How to Cultivate Plants 
and Influence Growth,” “Unearthing the Past,” 
“The Klystron and Radio Beams,” “Faults of the 
Earth,” “The Science of Sound,” “Wings for War 
and Peace,” and “Cosmic Rays—What Next?” 








Milton Cross, veteran network announcer. 
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Small Immersion Water Heaters 


Question: Where can I buy a portable water 
heater on a cord for heating water in an open 


kettle? They cost about $2.50. J. J., Minn. 

Answer: The type of small portable, immersion, 
plug-in water heater about which you inquire is a 
dangerous pieve of electrical equipment, so we have 
purposely fo orgotten who makes them. It is rather 
easy to get a shock from these open coil heaters 
which might be fatal. 





Barn Ventilation 


Question: Would not a barn ventilator that runs 
continuously and at low speed be better than one 
that runs at intervals and at full speed? Should the 
air be taken from the top or bottom of the room? 

G. C. G., New York. 

Answer: The most efficient speed for a fan to 
operate depends on the design of the motor and 
fan. It will usually operate more economically at 
full-rated speed than at lower speed if it is a 
two-speed fan. Whether a fan should operate con- 
tinuously or intermittently on automatic control is 
a matter of opinion. The trend is toward continu- 
ous operation as being more reliable. 

For winter ventilation, it is better to take the air 
from close to the floor, as this is the coldest air 
in the barn. For summer ventilation it is usually 
better to take the air from the ceiling, because that 
is the warmest air. Vents are frequently provided 
so the air can be taken from either the floor or the 
ceiling with the same fan unit. 





Ground Cork, Sawdust and Asphalt for 
Insulation 


Question: We have a cooler in the store we use 
for meat, holding it at 28-30°. It is constructed 
of a double outside wall with water-proof paper 
between, then insulated with four inches of sheet 
cork in 2-inch sheets set in asphalt, then plastered 
on the inside. 

The cork has gone bad on account of mice get- 
ting in and cutting the sheet cork. We anticipate 
taking out the cork and pulverizing it, then put- 
ting im an inside wall of double matched lumber 
Spaced six inches from the outside wall. Then 
taking the pulverized cork and an equal amount 
of dry sawdust and putting this in between walls 
in thin layers and pouring hot asphalt and mixing 
in and through the sawdust and pulverised cork, 
much the same as putting concrete in a form, It 
seems to us that this would make an air-tight and 
leak-proof box. We would be glad to have your 
opinion and any suggestions you may have to offer. 

T. Gen’l. Supply, W. Va. 

Answer: We would discourage you, from grind- 
ing up your cork board and mixing it with saw- 
dust and asphalt for re-insulating ‘your cooler. 

Cork board is a better insulator than ground 
cork, and much better than sawdust. The sawdust 
would deteriorate from moisture absorbtion with- 
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SO YOU'RE 
GOING TO INSTALL 


RUNNING WATER... 





I F you’re going to modernize by installing run- 
ning water, why not do it right, and give your 
family the newest and best? If they have been 
pumping and carrying water, they've earned the 
extra convenience that only GOULDS “JET-O- 
MATIC” can provide. Don't forget that the 
best may be the least costly in the long run. 

The new GOULDS “JET-O-MATIC” has only 
one moving part, no delicate “close fits,” no 
complicated mechanism to get out of order. 

That means that sooner or later you're going 
to save money on repairs and new parts. Also, 
GOULDS “JET-O-MATIC” is the only water 
system that can be changed over from shallow 
well to deep well operation and vice versa merely 
by the replacement of a few fittings and a 
change in piping connections. If your present 
source of water supply should-ever become un- 
Satisfactory or even fail completely, the same 
“JET-O-MATIC” can quickly be adapted to the 
new source of water, saving the cost of an en- 
tire new water system! 

Aside from all these money-saving features, 
“JET-O-MATIC” is quieter in operation, can- 
not lose its prime, cannot build up dangerous 
pressures, and is self air-charging. 

i hen see 
oo ae i Se 
MATIC” will give you and your 
family better service. 








Go name of the nearest a, | 


340 Fall Street, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


formation about the 
Goulds JET-O-MATIC Water System. ment x 


Name 

Address State § 

—————e 
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[Write for Easy 
Monthly Terms 


est to keep clean—cleaner milk. @ It milks faster. @ It 
gets more milk (less stripping). @ It milks all cows 
better—a light pull for an easy milker—a heavy pull 
for a hard milker and a progressively increasing pull 





@ Only 4 inches instead of 4 feet to keep clean—easi- 








on all cows as-they are milked out, @ And now, all 
Stainless Steel! @ Write for the Free, fascinating 
Surge Catalog. Proof of Superiority. Easy Monthly 
Terms Offer. HURRY! 


BABSON BROS., 2843 W. 19th St., Dept. 5519, Chicago, Ill. 











out being asphalted, and the asphalt on the saw- 
dust would practically destroy its insulating value. 
The great value of cork as an insulator, or other 
insulating materials, for that matter, is the very 
small air spaces which it contains. When you mix 
asphalt with sawdust and ground cork, you would 
lose the airspaces which provide the insulating 
quality. 

If your cork board is not too badly damaged, I 
would replace the damaged spots with new cork 
board, and then cover the entire cooler, top, bottom 
and sides, on the outside or under the board with 
small mesh hardware cloth or other screen or ce- 
ment plaster which would exclude the mice. 


Hotbed Cable for Tank Heater 


Question: Jn my _ sheep-barn I use a 30 
gallon range boiler laid on its side with top side 








BUYERS’ 
INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


As a reader of this 
magazine you are 
entitled to our buy- 
ers’ information ser- 
vice free of cost. 
When looking for information about equip- 
ment or material that you plan to buy, first 
read carefully the advertisements in this issue. 
They are your best guide. Then, if you do not 
find what you want, just use the i below 
to tell us what you need and we will see that 
you get the information you want. 








USE THIS READER SERVICE COUPON 


ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 

Readers’ Service Dept., 24 W. 40th St., New York 
Without cost to me, please have manufacturers send 
complete information on the following Electrically 
Operated Equipment which I am thinking of buying: 





My name is 
Address “if 
eT eee ees oe 


Check here (J if dealer. 12-40 
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cut open, for a watering tank. The tank holds 15 
gallons with water six inches deep. The tank is 
well insulated around the side with cork, but with 
an outside temperature of 0° F. the water freeses 
over. Would it be economical to lay soil heating 
cable in bottom of tank to keep water at 30 to 35° 
F.? L. B. M., New York 
Answer: It would be entirely feasible to use 
soil heating cable in keeping your 30 gallon water 
tank from freezing. If you use the soil heating 
thermostat set at about 35°, the cost for keeping 
ice out of this tank should be relatively small. 





Pump Motor Protection 


Question: J just recently had a deep well pump 
installed and burned out a 1% hp motor the first 
week I used it. It was due to not being oiled when 
installed. I would like to know if there is some 
device that could be installed for protection against 
overload or low voltage and so forth. 


J. L. Q., Mo. 


Answer: Most manufacturers of electrical wir- 
ing devices can supply you with a thermal switch 
to use in your motor circuit for protection against 
overload and low voltage. Your local electrical 
dealer should be able to supply you or you can 
write to the General Electric Supply Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., or the Westinghouse Supply Company, 
320 So. Broadway, St. Louis. You should give the 
horsepower, ampere rating and type of motor from 
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‘HLAYILACTION: 


AND ITS AMAZING Capacity 






HAMMERS BEAT DOWN—GRINDS FASTER—TURNS SLOWER— 
COSTS LESS TO RUN—Don’t miss out on all the 
benefits of Flail-Action—be sure to see this 
remarkable mill that grinds all grains, rough- 


age—faster, easier, at lower cost. 
STOVER FLAIL-ACTION 
FEED MASTER 


—wastes no power. 
Gives grinding 





* elevator. Full free ~ 

. oe) 

metal get in mill. Ask your 
Oliver Bealer for demonstration. 
wEW The Fiail-Action Jr. No. 65— 


Peeves Wiener gmlee Om Faces al SS 
STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO. Prese ort, a 
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the nameplate of the motor, and the voltage of the 
circuit on which you are using it. 





Electric Heat for Coal Burning Incubator 


Question: J have a double faced Jamesway in- 
cubator that was formerly heated with coal. Two 
years ago I installed a 15-gallon tank with outside 
3,000 watt electric heating element. This worked 
all right, but the electric bills were high, so I 
bought a 1,500 watt element. This element will not 
heat the water over 125 degrees and I should be 
able to heat it to 160 degrees. The incubator and 
boiler hold approximately 60 gallons of water and 
there are approximately 225 square feet radiation 
surface, 

I would very much appreciate your suggestions 
in regard to thts heating element or any other-heat- 
ing device that could be used ee 
a eT 

Answer: If you have much Bh piping, it 
should all be well insulated as the heat loss from 
the piping will be considerable. 

If you are not doing so, you might save some 
heat by connecting your electric water circulator 
to your incubator thermostat in order to stop the 
water flow when the temperature requirements 
have been met in the incubator. 

When these conditions are complied with, you 
may be able to get along with your 1500 watt heat- 
ing element. However, I do not think it would make 
much difference in power consumption whether 
you used the 1500 or 3000 watt element, and the 
3000 watt heater would provide you with a little 
excess capacity in case of extremely cold weather. 
Should you feel that heat losses through your tank 
are excessive, it would not be difficult to put addi- 
tional insulating material around the tank. 

You must bear in mind that a water heated in- 
cubator converted to the use of electricity will con- 
sume perhaps 50 or 75 percent more electricity than 
an incubator of the same egg capacity, but designed 
to use electric space heaters inside the incubator. 





Sump Pump for Shallow Well 


Question: J thought the baby sump pump shown 
in your July issue would be just the thing to pump 
water for my stock from my spring. The water 
line is 1-inch pipe 1400 feet long and now I find 
the lift is 53 ft., 13 ft. too.much for that pump. 
I was disappointed as I shall have to build a frost- 
proof pump house for other types of pumps. Would 
a more powerful motor on this pump overcome the 
added pressure? J. J. D., Wash. 


Answer: There are a number of sump pumps 
similar in design to the one shown in our July 
issue, but of larger size. They are made by most 
of the manufacturers who advertise in ELEctTRICITY 
ON THE Farm. These pumps have larger motors. 
Unless you drain your entire water line each time 
after pumping you would probably need frost pro- 
tection for the sump pump. A regular shallow 
well pump would probably be more satisfactory. 





Corrosion from Sulphur Water 


Question: J would appreciate any information 
you can give me as to how we can use black sul- 
phur water in the house = corroding the 
pipes or tarnishing silver. . C. S., Ohio 


Answer: The following has hath supplied by 
the Technical Department of the Permutit Com- 
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A 


WATER 
SA 


FOR 


SMALL HOMES 


You'll save time, ¢ 
work and money 
daily by using 
this AERMOTOR 


Water System. 


You'll find it quiet-running and completely 
automatic. Yet, it is so compact it will fit 
into a small space. And that isn’t all. It 
brings you the convenient AERMOTOR 
Fresh Water feature which gives you cool 
water, right out of the well. You would 
never expect such top notch quality and 
value at such a modest price. 


Write for details! 


PAS i i ae 


2500 ROOSEVELT ROAD-CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 















NEW COOLER, EASY RUNNING 
COW CLIPPER 


World Famous 
STEWART 
CLIPMASTER ANTINERICTION 


Over 90% of the world's clipper Sousaee 
users own and PREFER STEW- 
ART clippers. New anti-friction tension control assures perfect ten- 
sion between blades for cooler, lighter running—faster, easier clip- 
ping. Makes blades stay sharp longer. most 
per of its kind ever made. Lasts longer. Fan-cooled, ball-bear- 
ing motor exclusive Stewart design. Completely insulated in the 
@uctal EASY-GRIP handle eae 2 = in gy ay The finest, 
yer clipper ever made for zs, mules, etc. 
43 25.00 value b%, only $19.95 complete. Slightly higher west 
Lang 100-120 volts. Special voltages slightly oe At your 
y B -. or send $1.00. Pay balance on arrival. Send for FREE 
catalog of Stewart electric and hand-power Clipping and “Shearing 
machines. Made and guaranteed by Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, 
5524 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Ill. 52 years making Quality ucts. 








EXTRA EGG PROFIT 
... From Water at 50°F. 


BULL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
WATER WARMER 
res an average 50° F. water temperature, 
J in zero weather. Hens drink more, and 
average a dozen extra eggs for the winter. 
No AY Pa si OT radio ny =e 


THE TRUMBULL ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Plainville, Conn. 





1012 Woodford Ave. 
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SHORT CUTS & LEFT-OVERS 


—by HANNAH W. SCHLOSS. How to 
use lett-overs to make delicious, eco 
nomical dishes, Scores of delightful 
easy recipes, kitchen-tested to magic 
accuracy. The best ‘‘left-over’’ recipe 
book ever printed... hundreds of igen 








TOLL HOUSE 
Tried and True RECIPES 


—by RUTH GRAVES WAKEFIELD. 
288 pages filled with famous recipes, 
including salads and desserts, meat and 
fish concoctions, delectable hot breads, 
“‘beans,”’ fudge and nut cakes. Also in- 
cludes chapters on table setting, canning, 
refrigeration, laundering, etc. $2.50 


















PIES A-PLENTY 


—by FLORENCE La GANKE HARRIS. 
The woman who realizes the popularity 
of pies as a luncheon or dinner dish is 
now able to offer ‘‘pies a-plenty’’ to her 
family. Pie crusts, too, in tantalizing 
variety, as well as French pastry, puffs 
and eclairs. $1.75 





















eugene - oggpnes 5 
ick-knac’ d J 
— projects. whe Se 
pe gio oat “must” for every 
homemaker. $2.50 










AROUND THE WORLD 


MAKING COOKIES 


—by JOSEPHINE PERRY. Dozens upon 
dozens of recipes, gathered from the 
kitchens of good cooks all over the world, 
with stories of customs connected with 
the making and serving of cookies in dif- 
ferent countries. Chapters on candy 
making. $1.50 


Money-Back GUARANTEE 


Use the coupon when ordering. If, after 
receiving your books, you are not com- 
pletely satisfied, you may return them 
within ten days, and your money will 
be cheerfully refunded. 



































CHECK () MONEY-ORDER (0 c.0.0. 0 
OR nape at A Te ect eh EE tt. 
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I Book Dep't, Case-Shepperd-Mann Pub. Corp. i 
\ 24 W. 40th St., New York i 
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O Short Cuts and Left-Overs................00s005 $1.00 1 
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pany, 330 West 42nd St., New York City, authori- 
ties on water conditioning. 

“The proper way to protect the plumbing and 
silverware is by the removal of the hydrogen sul- 
fide from the water. The black deposits noticed in 
the supply are probably due to the presence of iron 
sulfide. Conditioning of the water is best accom- 
plished by aeration in the atmosphere, either by 
passing Ya water through a bed of coke or by 
blowing dir through it. Such treatment is then fol- 
lowed by filtration to remove the suspended matter.” 








Room Heating and Ventilation 
(Here from page 12) 
connection with heating, there are some other elec- 
tric acids to good house heating. Automatically 
controlled oil burners and coal stokers not only 
remove much of the labor of stoking and regulat- 
ing furnaces, but they insure more perfect com- 
bustion and less dirt and smoke. Where natural 
chimney draft is not strong enough, a small draft 
fan will improve combustion, permit of some auto- 
matic regulation of your present furnace and en- 

able you to burn finer and less expensive coals. 

A cold, air-bound room in a pipeless furnace 
heated house may sometimes be helped by placing 
a fan so as to blow cold air out of the room at 
floor level and into the heated part of the house. 

Electric-steam radiators, oil stoves with electric 
air circulators for room or house-heating, fan-type 
electric heaters and radiant heaters for warming 
up a spot may all be helpful in solving house- 
heating problems economically. 








Electricity Helped Me Earn This Money 
2 H.P. Feed Grinder Earns 50c per Week 


LECTRICITY has helped us save the amount 
we used to pay to have our feed grinding done 
at the custom grinding mill. This cost us, on an 
average, from 50c to 90c per week. Besides the 
actual amount paid out for this service we usually 
lost from two to four hours of time in making the 
trip to mill. The time thus spent was an actual 
waste. Besides we used gasoline to make the trip. 
Now we have a small electric-driven hammer 
mill, powered with a 2 H. P. motor. With this out- 
fit we do all of our grinding. The installation was 
made last October, and at no time could we see 
that our electric bill was higher than it had been 
before. The amount of electricity consumed in 
grinding is negligible. The cost is less than the 
value of the gas consumed in driving the car to 
the custom grinding mill. We feel that the money 
saved and the time saved is all in our favor. 

Of course, this small mill does not take the grain 
through as rapidly as the large mills do. But what 
is the difference? We fill the hopper, turn on the 
switch, and the grinding goes on while other 
chores are being done. And it is surprising how 
rapidly this small mill empties the six-bushel hop- 
per. And the feed is always fresh. The stock con- 
sume it with a greater relish than if it were. old 
and a bit musty. 

This small mill earns money for us because it is 
both a money and time saver, and I would classify 
it as being one of the best electrical devices we 
have. Jesse J. ANGLEMYER, 

Williamstown, Ohio, April 22nd, 1940. 
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Names and addresses of manufacturers of the 
articles described in this column will gladly be 
furnished upon request to What's New Depart- 
ment, ELECTRICITY ON THE FarM, 24 West 40th 
Street, New York, N. 


Cininiaa’ e Portable Radio 

This new portable battery radio weighing only 
4% pounds 
with batteries 
sells for $19.95. 
It uses 2 flash- 
light “A” bat- 
teries with a 
life of 10 or 12 
hours and a 
special “B” 
battery with a 
life of about 40 
hrs. of use. 
Range: 540 to 
1600 kilocycles ; 
built-in anten- 
na; 3” speaker ; 
molded plastic 
case, 


New Publications 


“How To SELEcT AND INSTALL A WATER Sys- 
TEM’—50 p illus. booklet on types of pumps, ac- 
cessories, estimating water requirements, pipe fric- 
tion, typical installations. The Deming Co., Salem, 
O. Free, 


Bussey Pen Propucrs Co. CaTaLoc For 1940- 
41. 98 pp of pens, fences, poultry and animal 
equipment, freezing cabinets. 5151 W. 65th St., 
Chicago. Free. 


“EXPERIMENTS WITH NEw ELeEctrric DEVICES FOR 
PAsTEuRIzING Sorts.” By A. G. Newhall. Bul. 
731, Cornell Exp. Sta., Ithaca, N. Y. 38 pp, illus. 
Describes experiments with seven different types 
of electric soil sterilizing devices, 


“Wat THE Farm Woman Can Do To Im- 
PROVE THE Economic Status or HER FAmILy.” 
By Dorothy Dickens. Bul. 346, Miss. State Col- 
lege, State College, Miss. 18 pp. Use of time 
and money; methods of saving; improving family 
health ; non-farming pursuits ; training the children. 


“HoMEMADE Ecc-CooLer ror FAarM Use”—Sta- 
tion Bulletin 240, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater, Okla. Describes a desert cooler type of 
egg-cooler suitable for use in dry climates. 


“Broop HEALTHY CHICKs wITH ELECTRICITY”’— 
Extension Bulletin 111, Mississippi State College, 
State College, Miss. 25 pages illustrated, showing 
different types of commercial and homemade 


brooders with instructions for wiring the brooder ' 


house and operating the brooder. 


A New Krnp or County Map showing all high- 
ways and structures in rural areas for about 90% 
of the counties in the United States, will soon be 
available through the State Highway Department, 
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BETTER INCOME WITH 
DE LAVALS 


“THESE ARE MY 
MONEY-MAKERS" 


A new De Laval Separator or Milker means a 
better income for its user. 

De Laval Separators skim cl t, last long 
and cost less per year of use. 

De Laval Milkers do the best, fastest and clean- 
est job of milking, save valuable time and labor, 
cut costs and increase herd profits. 

There is a De Laval Separator and Milker for 
every need and purse. Free trial—easy payments. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
165 Broadway 427 Randolph St. 61 Beale st. 




















BROOD CHICKS SAFELY 
andforLESSCOST!! 


Use an ANDERSON 
ELECTRIC BROODER 


tach pen meg low -cost.modern 
5 with electrici on a gen- sen. 


way wee 





t ny, new, y_. -F 2 


—— Sei $1.75 te $39.58 
from 51.15 UP “Pan type). (Fan Type) Mu-Ciir 


For those who want the best. 
or Write today Has cut operating costs 
Sor low prices. tremendously. “i 
Dealers .. Write for new se.-up. 

In Poultry Supplies 


Everything 
ANDERSON BOX COMPANY 
Dept. 60 INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








xh vohy ELECTRIC 


COAL-WOOD 
aa COMBINATION 
RANGES 


Built to provide year 

"round convenience and 
comfort in the farm kitchen. 
See your Monarch retail outlet 
or write us for bookiet ilius- 
trating 5 different models. 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO. 
1240 Lake St., Seaver Dam, Wisconsin 








. 4144 


according to the Federal Works Agency. Details 
to be shown will include railroads, highways, roads, 
bridges, separate buildings, farm units, stores and 
industrial plants in the rural areas, Also schools, 
hospitals, churches, cemeteries, camps, lodges, 
mines, power plants, radio stations and air fields. 

“POWER AND THE LAND”—This is a new motion 
picture of 36 minutes duration, produced for REA 
and being shown under contract by RKO Studios 
in regular motion picture theatres. It shows “before 
and after” electrification scenes on a typical Ohio 
farm. 

“A PorTABLE ELectric Motor For MISSISSIPPI 
Farms”—Extension Circular 107, Mississippi State 
College, State College, Miss., 17 pages illustrated. 
Describes base for fractional horsepower motor 
and how to use it for different operations. 

“PouLtry EQuipMENT’—Circular 506, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Feeders, shelters, wire pens, 
catching crates, egg storage cellars, open nests, 
trap nests, watering systems, water heaters, etc. 
20 pages illustrated. 

“Know Your WeEps”—No. 10, Modern Power 
Farming, July 1940, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. An excellent 72-page booklet, pro- 
fusely illustrated, describing all of the common 
weeds and weed seeds found on farms with methods 
of control. 


250-Pound Feed 
Mixer 


This new feed 
mixer for poultry 
and dairy farms 
has a capacity per 
batch of 250 Ibs 
and may be driven 
by a % hp motor. 
Vertical screw and 
mixing paddle. 
Mixing time, 10 
min. Height to 
top of drum, 49”. 
Bronze and ball 
bearings. $59.50 
without motor; 
$79.85 with motor. 


One Can Milk Cooler 


Several companies have quoted prices to REA 
on one can 


milk coolers 
ranging from 
less than $100 
to $130, de- 
pending on 
quality, type 
of unit, etc. 
The unit 
shown is one 
of the higher 
priced models 
with sealed 
1/5 hp unit, 
heavy duty 
cork _ insula- 
tion and 
wrap-around coils. Outside dimensions 29” x 29” 
x 33” high. 
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Keeps Toast Warm 


Several excellent toasters are available this fall. 
This one is 
automatic; it 
has a brown- 
ing control 
for any de- 
gree of brown- 
ness, and may 
be set to pop 
the toast up 
when toasted 
or just to turn 
off the power 
and keep the 
toast warm 
when it is fin- 

ished. One or two slices. It does everything but 
butter and eat the toast. 


Motor Jig-Saw 

Here is a magnetic motor driven jig- saw weigh- 
ing 17 ounces, 

using only 

75 watts and 

selling for 

$4.85 with 3 

blades. It 

develops 

7200 % to 

S/i6 ina. 

strokes per 

minute, saws 

material 

from % to 

4% in. thick 

at a rate up 

to 12 in. per 

min. Smooth cuts on thin lines. No sanding needed. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


ELECTRICAL Poultry Equipment. 
Many types of Electric 
Switches, Candlers, 





GUARANTEED 
Over 150 Money Saving items! 
Brooders, Water-Warmers, Time 
Burglar and Temperature Alarms, = assemblies with 
free plans for building your own ooder. Write for 
FREE 48-PAGE CATALOG! TYON RURAL ELEC- 
TRIC COMPANY, Dept. EF, Greensboro, N. C., or 
San Diego, California. 





GET MORE EGGS in winter by regularly controlled hen 
house lighting for a longer day. Paragon Poultry House 
Lighting Controls—approved by leading authorities—are 
high class industrial type switches—accurate—dependable— 
easy to install. Provide dim period for roosting. Types 
for every installation, priced from $13 to $18.50. Write for 
Bulletin E. F. PARAGON ELECTRIC CO., 407 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 





SEND FOR BIG 100-page Catalog describing Complete 
Line Electrical Poultry Equipment for chickens, turkeys, 
pheasants, quail. Underwriter approved. Electric Floor 
Brooders—Battery Brooders—Control Switches—Electric 
Water Heaters. Also Incubators, Hammer Mills and Feed 
Mixers. Catalog describes World’s Largest Line of Poulty 
Suoplies, over 475 items, Easy Payment Plan. BROWER 
oe COMPANY, N-59, Quincy, 
llinois. 


GET YOUR FREE COPY NOW. Bussey 100-page book 
for Poultrymen. Low Factory Prices. Parts for electric 
brooders and batteries; heating assemblies; wire Fabrics; 
Poultry Department. Save money. EY PEN 
PRODUCTS CO., 5151 West 65th St., Chicago. 


USE $17.50 ANDIS ELECTRIC Cow Clipper 10 days ... 
w cool it runs. Send only $1 and pay postman balance 

plus postage. Specify voltage. Money back if not de- 

lighted. ANDIS COMPANY, Dept. C., Racine, Wis. 


Dept. 
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